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Bill Gummer 


The 102nd Annual Business Meeting of the Club was held on 
January 13 in the National Museum of Natural Sciences, with 53 
members having braved the cold to attend. 

Under President Roger Taylor, a series of reports was pre¬ 
sented and approved. The Club is in a strong financial posi¬ 
tion following the activities of Centennial Year. The Club's 
books balanced at $62,103.32, which includes a surplus of 
$52,884.03, reduced from last year's $58,902.99. Suitable 
outlets for this money are under consideration. 

The Report of Council emphasized the size of the Club 
(1220 total membership) and the volume of undertakings, which 
begin to suggest the need for somewhat more formal support ar¬ 
rangements and a permanent office. Publication policies were 
thoroughly reviewed in the report of an Ad Hoc Committee on 
Publications, and further discussions and planning will be 
based on this report. 

The full Report of Council and the Minutes of the 101st 
Annual Business Meeting will appear soon in The Canadian FieZd- 
FatuvaZist . Be sure to look for them. 


The following slate of officers and members of Council 
was approved: 

President Roger Taylor (731-9270) 

Vice-president Loney Dickson (226-4217) 

Treasurer Barry Henson (729-8294) 

Recording Secretary Frank Pope (829-1281) 

Corresponding Secretary Bill Gummer (596-1148) 


Additional members: Ron Bedford, Frank Bell, Dave Bewley, Dan 
Brunton, Paul Catling, Bill Cody, Stephen Darbyshire , Ellaine 
Dickson, Courtney Gilliatt, Fran Goodspeed, Jim Jackson , Diana 
Laubitz, Aileen Mason , Cam Montgomery , Ken Strang and Ken Tay¬ 
lor. We say goodbye and thanks for all their efforts to Roger 
Foxall, Peter Hall, Don Lafontaine and Hue Mackenzie, and wel¬ 
come the new councillors (underlined). 


Following the business meeting, over two hundred slides 
were shown by the members who brought them. The evening closed 
with refreshments. 
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At the first meeting of the new Council on January 21, the 
following Committee Chairmen were chosen: 

Executive Roger Taylor (731-9270) 


Fran Goodspeed (820-4601) 
Courtney Gilliatt (728-0223) 


Membership 

Finance 

Excursions and Lectures 

Publications 

Conservation 

Education and Publicity 

Birds 

Macoun 

Nominations 

Centennial 

Awards 


Frank Bell (521-8046) 

Ron Bedford (733-8826) 

Loney Dickson (226-4217) 

Dave Bewley (235-1047) 

Dan Brunton (829-7307) 

Stephen Darbyshire (749-9317) 
Dan Brunton (829-7307) 

Hue MacKenzie (226-1997) 
Stephen Darbyshire (749-9317) 


Welcome, New Members 

Ottawa Area 


Christopher I.G. Adam 

Andrea M. Baston 

Brenda S. Brookes 

Chloris V. Brown 

John R.D. Brown 

Mr. & Mrs. G.L. Christie 

Pauline M. Deziel & family 

Chandre Dharma-Wardana 

Anthony J. Gaston 

Mr. & Mrs. Weston Johnston 

Patricia Leclair 

Ian A. Maclatchy 


Lynda R. McGuire 
Leonard Morin 
Joel Simkin 

Robert B. Stearns & family 
Dan & Pat Stotland 
Bill & Muriel Teager 

L. Carolyn Thomas & family 

M. Dianne Tracy & family 
Robert J. Tucker & family 
Isabel Van Lierde 
Phillippa Wall 

Dr. & Mrs. L.H. Williams 


Other Areas 


Michael J. Oldham James F. Steffen 

Peterborough, Ontario Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

If you know any of our new members or meet them, make them 
welcome and introduce them to others. 

January, 1981 The Membership Committee 

Fran Goodspeed, Chairman 
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Members 7 Soiree 



CALL FOR NATURAL HISTORY DISPLAY MATERIAL 


Those wishing to contribute to the natural history 
display, please contact the following before April 17: 

Photography (slides, black and white or colour prints) 

- Campbell and Pat Osier (741-0199) 

Art (paintings, drawings, sculptures, etc.) 

- Janette Dean (728-0695) 

Collections and Memorabilia 

- Frank Bell (521-8046) 


There will be a prize awarded for the best Macoun Club 
entry in each of the three age classes* for each of 
the three categories of Photography, Art, and Collec¬ 
tions and Memorabilia. Any adolescents who are OFNC 
members but not Macoun members are also welcome to 
compete in the appropriate age classes. 



See centrefold for complete information on the Soiree 


* Junior (grades 3 to 6) 

Intermediate (grades 7 and 8) 
Senior (grades 9 to 13) 



Mer Bleue: The Evolution of an Urban Bog 

You can pick up a copy of this oral history of Mer Bleue 
and surrounding communities at the National Capital Commission 1 s 
Interpretation Centre on the Dolman Ridge. The Centre welcomes 
weekend visitors until March 15, between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m., to 
visit the nature exhibits and logging museum. For further in¬ 
formation, call 824-9714. 


Ecology and Ethology Colloquium 

The Ontario Ecology and Ethology Colloquium will be held 
at Carleton University in Ottawa from April 12 to 14. Papers, 
poster sessions, and workshops on a wide variety of current 
research in ecology and ethology will be presented. Everyone 
interested is welcome to attend. For further information, 
please contact Professor G. Merriam, Department of Biology, 
Carleton University, at 231-2792. 
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Spring Song 

Garden days I sit lonely 

listening to the deep down songs in cedars 
watching for the stir of life 
listening for the throb of spring. 

Among the shrubbery the kinglets flutter 
nervous courtship in the woven tangles 
song spectacular from cool shadows 
warming through the still chill air. 

Now in the tall red maple the robin warbles 
trills his motif up the scale in joy 
marks his land with starts and flurries 
gathers in the twigs and grasses for his nest. 

Enter the intruder with his squawk and gait 
like any ravager through history black in mood 
purple irridescence gleams from the grackle 
his song destroys the harmony of spring. 

Garden days I sit lonely waiting for the sound 
of flutes and pipes to lull me into summer 
searching for the oriole in the treetops 
wishing that the earth would grow more green. 


Linda Jeays 












ings 

Hue MacKenzie 

It became progressively more obvious in November and Decem¬ 
ber that this was going to be a winter which will not be soon 
forgotten for its cold and snowy blasts. In spite of the con¬ 
ditions, however, there were still many species of birds to be 
seen by dedicated observers. This is illustrated by the Christ¬ 
mas Count, taken under bitter conditions of wind and cold by 
some 110 enthusiasts, which tallied 75 species, the third highest 
total since the counts began in 1919. 

At the beginning of November, with sudden cold weather, many 
of the remaining birds of summer disappeared while others concen¬ 
trated around food sources. Feeders, open water and garbage 
dumps became the places to look. The Nepean dump hosted Lesser 
Black-backed, Thayer’s, Iceland, Glaucous and Great Black-backed 
Gulls as well as thousands of Herring and Ring-billed Gulls. 
Neither the Mew Gull nor the Scissor-tailed Flycatcher seen in 
October was sighted again. In the Ottawa River (including Shir¬ 
ley’s Bay), Canvasbacks, Common Mergansers, Common Loons, all 
three Scoters, Scaups, a late Wood Duck and the wintering spec¬ 
ies: Black, Mallard, Common Goldeneye and the "old faithful" 

Barrow’s Goldeneye, were to be found. 

In open country, especially south of Uplands, Rough-legged 
Hawks were numerous and easily seen. 

There had been an influx of both Crossbills, Boreal Chicka¬ 
dees, Pine Grosbeaks, Common Redpolls and both Three—toed Wood¬ 
peckers during September and October. This influx led to specu¬ 
lation that this might be an invasion year for boreal species. 

By early November, however, many had left the area, although large 
numbers of Pine Grosbeaks and Common Redpolls remained, and Three¬ 
toed Woodpeckers were easily found. 

The numerous Water Pipits present in the early fall were 
gone by the beginning of November. 

The middle of November brought reports of a sub-adult Golden 
Eagle at Shirley’s Bay, and two Carolina Wrens, Snowy Owls and 
Short-eared Owls south of the airport. It had also become evi¬ 
dent that Bohemian Waxwings, which appeared in late October, had 
settled in for a long stay. During the remainder of the period, 
large flocks were present in a number of parts of the area. 
Sometimes numbering in the hundreds, they were a spectacle to see 
moving in and demolishing the entire berry crop on a Mountain Ash 


decent, 
3ird Sight 
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tree, often in just a few hours. Then the entire flock would 
move on to another tree. To give some idea of the numbers, a 
new count record of over a thousand was tallied on the Christ¬ 
mas Bird Count. 

On November 29, a Black-legged Kittiwake was seen at Gatin- 
neau, flying up the Ottawa River and turning up the Gatineau Riv¬ 
er. This bird may have accompanied a flight of Aleids (Black 
Guillemot, Razorbill and Murre) which moved up the St. Lawrence 
River. At least one of these birds reached Buffalo, New York. 

Two Gyrfalcons appeared at about the same time. Through the re¬ 
mainder of the period, up to four Gyrfalcons are believed to 
have been in the area at once. This spectacular arctic falcon, 
which has been seen with increasing frequency in Ottawa in recent 
years, breeds on high cliffs in the mountain ranges of the arctic 
islands. It seems that the large abandoned quarry near Carling- 
ton reservoir looks enough like home to attract them when they 
come to Ottawa. In any event, that has become the place to go 
in winter if you want to see a Gyr. 

As December commenced, we had a major snowstorm followed by 
intense cold which froze most of the open water within a few 
days. Large flocks of Canada Geese and many of the ducks which 
had remained at Shirley’s Bay flew south just before the storm. 
With the freezing of the rivers, the thousands of gulls which had 
been scavenging at the garbage dumps also departed. As a result, 
by December 6, single Hooded Merganser, Ring-necked Duck, Wood 
Duck and Oldsquaw were the only ducks to be found other than the 
regular wintering species. Of the gulls, a Glaucous, a few Her¬ 
ring and Great Black-backed were all that remained. 

A Hawk Owl, another of our rare winter visitors, was present 
at Quyon for about three weeks from the latter part of November. 

A lingering Great Blue Heron was last reported on December 6th. 

Early in December, after the heavy snow, the intense cold 
and the arrival of the Gyrfalcons, we began to be aware that 
Gray Partridge were present in higher than usual numbers. At 
least one of the Gyrs established a regular route between the 
Carlington Quarry and the huge open fields to the southwest of 
Baseline Road and Woodroffe Avenue. It was frequently seen fly¬ 
ing back and forth between the two hunting sites by way of the 
bicycle path. On at least two occasions, it was observed to put 
the Gray Partridge into such a panic that they flew up into ad¬ 
jacent trees and shrubs, something that "Huns' 1 practically never 
do. To confirm our impressions, the Christmas Count registered 
675 Gray Partridge - a record for Ottawa. Many hundreds more 
are known in the area but outside the count circle. This sug¬ 
gests that the open winter last year allowed many more than usual 
to survive and become breeders this year - a local example of a 
population explosion as it were. 

Gray Jay is one species which has been almost absent this 
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winter. The Pink Road feeder has been the only reliable site. 
There has also been a Boreal Chickadee there. 

A Kingfisher was seen at the end of December in Graham Park. 

The place to see Common Raven this winter has been the Ayl¬ 
mer dump on Cook Road near Klock Road; up to 20 have been present 
at the same time. 


Morris Island Bird List 

An Annotated List of the Birds of the Chat's Falls Generat¬ 
ing Station Site and Vicinity, Fitzroy Harbour, Ontario by T. 

Tobias, R. Evans and M. Runtz was prepared in 1979 in conjunc¬ 
tion with a baseline environmental study of the Chat’s Falls 
Generating Station property on Morris Island. 

The Club has received two copies of this report. These 
copies have been filed with the Birds Committee and the Conser¬ 
vation Committee; they are available to anyone who wishes to know 
more about the birds of the Morris Island area. 


Avian Care and Research Foundation 

At Verona, in Frontenac County near Kingston, a facility 
was founded two years ago to care for sick, orphaned or injured 
native wild birds. These birds are treated immediately to reduce 
their suffering by nursing, medical and surgical care. If the 
cases are hopeless, they are painlessly put to sleep. 

The foundation plans to expand to at least twenty-five out¬ 
door enclosures and aviaries. Indoor facilities include a dozen 
hospital admission cages, complete with shelters and heat lamps; 
a treatment and operating room; a small, basic laboratory; and 
a rodent-breeding unit. 

The birds brought in for treatment are also studied to in¬ 
crease our knowledge of wild birds and to see how they respond to 
various treatments. They are photographed, measured and weighed; 
and their temperatures, plumage patterns and development, diet, 
behaviour, and response to treatment are recorded. All dead birds 
are autopsied, and histopathology studies on diseased organs are 
done by Dr. Bruce Hunter, an avian pathologist at Guelph Univers¬ 
ity. 

To ensure the continuation of this project, voluntary fi¬ 
nancial support is necessary. If you wish to contribute, please 
send your donation to Avian Care and Research Foundation, Box 
182, Verona, Ontario, KOH 2W0, c/o Mrs. E.R. Chubb, Director. 
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Ottawa Christmas Bird Count 

1980 


Val Bernard Ladouceur 

DECEMBER 21, 1980 - They call it the agony of defeat. I know all 
about it because mine were freezing Q at 5:10 a.m. The television 
had shown the temperature to be -27 C. And why, you ask, was I 
out at 5:10 a.m. in such conditions? Owling, of course. Our 
party (Dave Cameron, Mike Thibert and I) was trying to locate two 
Long-eared Owls I had seen some days before at Green’s Creek. 

We had no luck with them, but there was an exciting moment when 
a. Great Horned Owl flew out of the woods and landed for an in¬ 
stant right beside us in the snow - much to the chagrin of six- 
teen-year-old Mr. Thibert, who is afraid of the dark and had 
never seen a Great Horned Owl. After straining our ears listen¬ 
ing for Long—eared Owls, and using our vivid imaginations to turn 
the squeaking fan belts of passing vehicles into Screech Owls, 
we left to start our post-dawn birding at the former Ottawa Dump 
site. 


I had scouted my area fairly well days earlier and had seen 
a Cooper’s Hawk, a Northern Shrike, 2 Kestrels and a Rough-leg¬ 
ged Hawk. I figured getting the first two species was just a 
matter of hitting the areas often, the Kestrel was guaranteed, 
and the Rough-leg was going to be tough. By lunch, one of my 
four predictions had come to pass - the Rough-leg was tough. We 
had, however, hit a fairly good streak late that morning starting 
with a Horned Lark and followed by a Sharp-shinned Hawk. Next, 
we noted a Rough—legged Hawk, which was outside our area, unfor¬ 
tunately. Then our youngest member (who entertained us by sleep¬ 
ing five of our thirteen hours) made his biggest (and only) con¬ 
tribution of the day. As we were stopping the car on Anderson 
Road, he shouted, "That’s got to be a Snowy Owl 1 . I looked in 
the same general direction and realized he probably was right. 

The scope was focussed on the object, and, sure enough, it was a 
Snowy Owl. I was impressed as the bird was close to a kilometre 
away, sitting atop a dead tree. Dave and 1 shouted, *Way to go, 
Mike!" Finally, Mr. Thibert (in one of his rare appearances 
outside the car that day) looked through the scope at his bird 
and laughed, "That’s not what X was looking at. Mr. Thibert 
now knows that Snowy Owls aren’t usually of the habit of nestling 
themselves in conifers. 

After getting Red-winged Blackbird and 55 Gray Partridges, 
we were off to our lunch time meeting at Harvey’s on Montreal 
Road. We had 21 species as our party total - missing Cooper’s 
and Rough-legged Hawks, Kestrel, Long-eared Owl and Northern 
Shrike, but having Great Horned and Snowy Owls, as well as Sharp- 
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shinned Hawk - it all made perfect sense. Paul Matthews had 
flushed a Long-ear (good 1 .), and the Reddochs had found a Kestrel 
(great 1 .). Well, not that great was the sentiment expressed by 
our Gloucester team leader, Stephen Gawn, as he moaned over our 
combined total of just 33 species. 

After lunch, we were all off in search of the secret rap¬ 
tors. Of course, the only one we found had to be a Kestrel, and 
Stephen’s find was another Great Horned Owl, and Paul had an owl 
fly over him after dusk which he felt had to be a Barred, but he 
heard no sound and saw no field marks. 

Meeting time at 7:00 p.m. at the National Museum and our 
worst fears were becoming a reality. As Roger Foxall called out 
each species and I recorded the totals as read by the seven group 
leaders, a different agony gripped me. 

Ottawa, which had been expected to finish first, did win, 
but only just, with 47 species. Mark Gawn's team had overcome 
missing a couple of easier birds and an afternoon strategy which 
had Mark’s team and Tom Hanrahan’s party adding the same three 
species to the area total. Four species of blackbirds, a Gyr- 
falcon, and two Carolina Wrens helped the cause. 

The Carolina Wrens weren’t that easy, as they had failed to 
respond to a tape that morning. However, that afternoon, Tom 
Hince and Mike Runtz went back with a tape and the wrens respond¬ 
ed. Actually, I feel the tape had little to do with their suc¬ 
cess. I remember some of us waiting for a Great Egret to fly at 
Shirley’s Bay. After about an hour, guess which two individuals 
appeared at the same time - Tom Hince and the Great Egret. 

Aylmer, under the leadership of Monty Brigham, was next with 
46 species. Their total included a Cooper’s Hawk, a Rufous-sided 
Towhee, and the count’s only Herring Gull, sitting on a railway 
track - to which I can only add, ”No, Mike, they don’t sit in 
conifers, too!” 

Third place was a tie. Simon Gawn’s "Raw Meat Gang” in 
Gatineau had its best day ever with 42 species. ("Raw Meat” 
does not refer to their discomfort in cold weather, but rather, 
it is an explanation of the presence of 6 Ravens in their area.) 
Gatineau also had 4 species of blackbirds, and a forty-third 
species they didn’t get to in time - a freshly killed Saw-whet 
Owl. 


Britannia (Nepean), under Dan Brunton and Roger Taylor, also 
had 42 species. This was the area with all the "glory birds" - 
at least 2 Gyrfalcons, a White-winged Scoter, first count records 
of House Finch and European Goldfinch, and 430 Gray Partridges 
(380 by Brunton and Taylor alone!). Five Black-backed Three-toed 
Woodpeckers were observed in one tree. I can hear Richard Poulin 
now, asking himself, "Why couldn’t one of them have been a Nor¬ 
thern?". 
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Fifth place was also a tie. Roger Foxall’s Hundred Pounds 
of Corn Club” (funny how they had 124 Black Ducks and we only 
had 2) in Hull recorded 40 species plus a Black x Mallard hybrid. 

Bruce DiLabio’s Aylmer East (Lucerne) area also had 40 
species, with unexpected finds of Brown Thrasher and 2 Eastern 
Meadowlarks. 

Last place was ours (Gloucester) with 38 species, and we 
were saved from total destruction by three ladies with the last 
name of Dean. Next year ... 

The overall count was a great success - 75 species, the 
third highest count ever, with the record being 80. We also set 
records for the most participants, 126, and the most individual 
birds counted, 26,585. (The old record was 19,449). 

As far as individual species go, we set record high counts 
for 17 species, including two birds new to the count. Duck 
populations were fairly average. Raptor populations were very 
good - 6 Goshawks (probably a North American high for this year), 

2 Sharp-shinned, a Cooper’s, 16 Rough-legged and 4 Red-tailed 
Hawks, 11 Kestrels, 3 Gyrfalcons, and 6 species of owls, adding 
up to 30 individuals. That total of 3 Gyrfalcons apparently 
ties an all-time North American high. Game bird numbers were 
excellent: 675 Gray Partridges (probably an all-time North Ameri¬ 

can high), 92 Ruffed Grouse, and 15 Ring-necked Pheasants. There 
were only 2 Gulls on the count, 1 Herring and 1 Glaucous. Wood- * 
pecker numbers were very good, with new Ottawa highs for Pileated 
(11), Downy (211), and Black-backed Three-toed (20). The Black- 
backed Three-toed total stands a good chance of being a North 
American high for this year, as do our totals for Hairy (210) 
and Northern Three-toed (22). 

No Gray Jays again this year, but record numbers for Crow 
(1514) and Raven (24). We have probably established an all-time 
North American high for Black-capped Chickadee (2616), and with 
our own area highs for White-breasted Nuthatch (263) and Bohemi¬ 
an Waxwing (1060). Some finches had high counts - Evening Gros¬ 
beak (1963), Snow Bunting (1553), Redpoll (1428) and Pine Gros¬ 
beak (499); some were medium - Pine Siskin (74), Goldfinch (95); 
some were low - Purple Finch (3), Red (4) and White-winged (8) 
Crossbills. Also noted were two feeder reports, one of a Flicker 
and the other of a White-crowned Sparrow. Of local interest 
would be our totals for Cardinal (9) and Mockingbird (1) . Final¬ 
ly, the Barrow’s Golden-eye at Champlain Bridge was recorded for 
the ninth year in a row. 

My thanks to Stephen O’Donnell and Frank Bell, as well a.s^ 
to the area leaders and everyone who participated in this year s 
very successful effort. 
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Kettle Island 

Stephen J. Darbyshire 

Kettle Island is situated in the Ottawa River 5 km down¬ 
stream from the Parliament Buildings. It is on the Quebec side 
of the provincial border, with the town of Gatineau, Quebec, to 
the north, and Canadian Forces Base Rockcliffe, Ontario, to the 
south. The island is relatively large, about 3.75 km long and 
0.75 km wide. People interested in the natural history of the 
Ottawa-Hull area will find Kettle Island a unique place to visit. 

Alluvial deposits have formed the island as a series of 
sand ridges and slacks that run parallel with the river current. 
The slacks between the ridges are often close to, or below the 
water level, so that there is a range of soil water content from 
moist to saturated. Many slacks are flooded, forming elongate 
ponds and backwaters. The ridges and the undulating interior of 
the island rise about ten metres above the level of the river. 

The island is almost completely forested except for a few 
fields at the western end of the island. These grassy areas 
have scattered trees: White Elm, Cottonwood, Trembling Aspen, 
Basswood, and Sugar, Silver and Manitoba Maples. At the edges 
of the fields and in partly shaded spots, the Showy Tick-trefoil 
can be found. This unusual member of the Bean family is sparse 
in the Ottawa-Hull area. Short, hooked hairs cover the seed pods 
so that the pods act like burs. Unlike the more familiar members 
of the Bean family, which have longitudinally dehiscent pods, 
the pods of the Tick-trefoil are transversely dehiscent (breaking 
between the seeds). The three- or four-seeded pod will stick to 
clothing (and fur) as a unit, but when an attempt is made to re¬ 
move it, the pod breaks into three or four smaller burs. 

The forested areas of the island are broken only by ponds 
and backwaters; they are rich in species diversity and have 
species associations unique to the Ottawa area. The dominant 
tree species vary with the moisture content of the soil. On 
drier ridges, Basswood, Balsam Poplar and Trembling Aspen are 
dominant, while Silver Maple, Hybrid Maple (Acer saccharinum x 
A. rubrum) , Red Ash and Black Ash dominate on moister soil. 
Butternut and Bitternut Hickory also occur on the moist sites. 

By far the most interesting find on Kettle Island was Hack- 
berry, of which a few trees were discovered scattered occasional- 

* This is the fourth article based on the inventories carried 
out for the national Capital Commission in 1979 (Dickson and 
Darbyshire, 1979). All plant species names and status are as 
given by Gillett and White, 1978. 
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ly through the forest. In his 1971 article in Trail & Landscape 
on the distribution and status of Hackberry in the Ottawa area, 
Brunton did not mention its occurrence on Kettle Island. This 
species reaches its northern range limit in the Ottawa area; it 
is considered sparse by Gillett and White. Kettle Island is one 
of the few places locally where the tree can be seen growing in 
an undisturbed habitat. 

In many places, thick undergrowths of tall Lady Fern or Os¬ 
trich Fern occur on the sand ridges. These growths may be so 
dense that they shade out almost all other undergrowth. On Ket¬ 
tle Island, the dense fern undergrowths are, for the most part, 
restricted to shady, treed areas. On the Duck Islands, just 
downstream, this type of fern colony also occurs extensively over 
unshaded, open areas as well as shaded areas. These ferns are 
often chest high and make walking difficult because dangerous 
logs, stumps and holes cannot be seen underfoot. If the fronds 
are wet from rain or dew, the walker becomes drenched from head 
to foot after just a few steps. 

Near the shore, along the northwest side of the island, is 
a truly remarkable scene. A colony of Meadow Horsetail is grow¬ 
ing under a grove of young Trembling Aspen. Meadow Horsetail is 
an uncommon plant in the Ottawa area, but here on Kettle Island 
it grows in great abundance so that it forms a feathery green 
carpet. So completely is the ground covered that only the odd 
stem of poison ivy can be seen growing through the "green fog 
which rises to about 25 cm above the ground. The Meadow Horse¬ 
tail grows over much of the island, but only in this location is 
it a dominant species. This dense colony has spread vegetatively 
by an extensive rhizome network with all the aerial stems con¬ 
nected to the same underground system. 

There are backwaters and ponds of varying depths between 
many of the sand ridges. Aquatic communities in these calm 
waters are rich and lush. A few ponds have extensive open water; 
in others the only open water is in the channels cleared through 
the aquatic vegetation by beavers. Many ponds are covered in 
Fragrant Water-lilies, Bullhead-lilies and Water-shield, and are 
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The shallows along the south shove of Kettle Island are rich in 
aquatic vegetation, including Cattail and Fragrant Water-lily, 
which can be seen here. 



At the water r s edge. Pickerel-weed (prominent in the foreground 
with its blue flowers), Cattail and Reed Canary Grass form a 
narrow zone in front of a thick tangle of Speckled Alder and 
Red-osier. 
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This picture was taken in the middle of Kettle Island; it shows 
a forested ridge looking toward an elongate pond (the sunny area 
in the background). The dominant trees are White Elm, Red Ash, 
Black Ash and Basswood, accompanied by a few specimens of Bitter- 
nut Hickory and Hackberry. The ground is almost completely 
covered with a dense growth of Ostrich Fern. There are no paths 
or other signs of recent human disturbance. The photographs on 
these pages were taken in late July by Joyce Reddoch. 


The contents of this article do not necessarily reflect the 
policies of the Rational Capital Commission. 
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SIGNIFICANT VASCULAR PLANTS OF KETTLE ISLAND* 


Common Name 

Scientific Name 

u Meadow Horsetail 
r Floating Bur-reed 
s Knotted Pondweed 
r Vasey’s Pondweed 
s Flat-stem Pondweed 

Equisetum pratense 

Sparganium fluctuans 
Potamogeton nodosus 

P. vaseyi 

P. zosteriformis 

u Naiad 

s Three-way Sedge 
s Aquatic Sedge 
u American Bulrush 
u White Grass 

Nag as flexilis 

Dulichium arundinaceum 

Carex aquatilis 

Scirpus americanus 

Leerzia virginica 

u Mexican Muhlenbergia 
u Wild Rice 
u Larger Duckweed 
s Alpine Rush 
u Carrion-flower 

Muhlenbergia mexicana 

Zizania aquatica 

Spirodela polyrhiza 

Juncus alpinus 

Smilax herbacea 

u Cottonwood 
s Bitternut Hickory 
s Blue-beech 
s Bur Oak 
s Hackberry 

Populus deltoides 

Carya cordiformis 

Carpinus caroliniana 

Quercus macrocarpa 

Celtis occidentalis 

u False Nettle 
s Moonseed 
s Groundnut 
s Showy Tick-trefoil 
u Water-hemlock 

Boehmeria cylindrica 
Menispermum canadense 

Apios americana 

Desmodium canadense 

Cicuta maculata 

s Water-parsnip 
s Indian Hemp 
u Dodder 
s Wild Madder 
u Common Elder 

Sium suave 

Apocynum cannabinum 

Cuscuta gronovii 

Galium obtusum 

Sambucus canadensis 

u Cardinal Flower 

Lobelia cardinalis 


r rare s sparse u uncommon 

* Nomenclature and status in the Ottawa District follow Gillett 
and White 1978 . 
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choked with other, submerged plants. Turtles, frogs* and fish 
abound in the warm shallows, and beavers burrow into the soft 
banks rather than making their more familiar mud and stick dwell¬ 
ings. The banks of these waterways are often a thick tangle of 
Speckled Alder and Red-osier, with a narrow zone of grasses and 
sedges at the water’s edge. A few plants of the very beautiful 
Cardinal Flower, which is uncommon in the Ottawa area, grow on 
the south shore under stands of Silver and Hybrid Maple. In 
calm, shallow water where organic detritus has been deposited 
and mixed with sand, a lush band of emergent plants grows. 

Many of these emergent plants, such as Three-way Sedge and 
Reed Canary Grass, also propagate vegetatively by rhizomes. Such 
plants have aggressively dominated large areas of suitable habi¬ 
tats. Cattail is growing in many of the ponds and backwaters, 
but it is not a dominant plant in marshy areas. 

Kettle Island is accessable only to those with boats, and, 
at least for now, is unsuitable for development. To the natur¬ 
alist who can get to Kettle Island, its isolation is probably its 
greatest asset because the forest does not have the earmarks of 
human traffic. The island is best approached with a canoe from 
the Quebec side of the river at the western end. Take a bag 
lunch if you plan on a visit to Kettle Island, as it is well 
worth a full day’s exploration. 

Unfortunately, the parting note is a sour one. The island 
is owned by the Canadian International Paper Company, which is 
dumping logs, wood chips and mud in large piles along much of 
the north shore. This is very unsightly and destructive, but 
there seems to be little chance of stopping the dumping. 
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* The reptiles and amphibians encountered in and around the ponds 
were Midland Painted Turtle, Red-bellied Snake, Eastern Garter 
Snake, Gray Treefrog, Northern Spring Peeper, Wood Frog, Leo¬ 
pard Frog, Green Frog, Bullfrog and American Toad. 
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The Ottawa District is the area enclosed by a circle of 30 
miles radius and centred on the Parliment Buildings. The Dis¬ 
trict was defined by the Council of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 
Club in 1895 "for purposes of Natural History". The Club's 
birders have metricated the radius and now use 50 kilometres, 
only slightly larger than the original 30 miles. 

The District is divided almost equally by the east-west 
flowing Ottawa River. On the north is the Province of Quebec, 
dominated by the Societe d'amenagement de l f Outaouais, and on* 
the south is the Province of Ontario, dominated by the Regional 
Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton. 

Many natural history studies in the Ottawa District have 
been written up through the years. Among recent topics are 
birds, fishes, lichens, ferns, vascular plants, and, beginning 
on the opposite page, amphibians and reptiles. 
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Introduction and Acknowledgements 

The present article is a revision of a four-part series 
which appeared in Trail & Landscape in 1968. In the intervening 
twelve years, many additional collections of and observations on 
amphibians and reptiles have added to our knowledge of the Dis¬ 
trict . 

I am especially grateful for the assistance of Joyce C. Cook 
(since 1962), Frederick W. Schueler (since 1972), Jim Johnston 
(1972-1979) and Mike Rankin (since 1980), and to the Summer T 80 
student herpetology project: Jean-Pierre Thonney, Ian McMurray, 
Kevin Murray, Linda Jones, Sue Irving and Ken Wong. Gary Hanes 
donated invaluable assistance in the pre-1968 period, particular¬ 
ly during 1964-1966 when we spent hours in the field together. 

Collections by past Museum staff Clyde L. Patch (1933-1950), 
J. Sherman Bleakney (1952-1958), Stanley W. Gorham (1953-1965) 
and Andrew Kozlowski (1967-1971) have contributed the foundation 
of this report. Donald Smith and his vertebrate students at Car- 
leton University have contributed additional useful records. I 
am also indebted to many individuals who, often at personal in¬ 
convenience, brought in specimens for identification or phoned 
in observations, many of which have contributed to our knowledge 
of distribution and life history of these animals within the 
District. 

Perhaps the most significant addition of the last twelve 
years was the discovery of the Spotted Turtle ( Clemmys guttata) 
in the Ottawa District when Don Lafontaine, Shirley Black and 
Lubomyr Luciuk all independently observed it in Mer Bleue Bog. 

A ten-year mark-recapture project just outside the Ottawa 
District at Maplestone Farm, approximately twenty-five kilometres 
southwest of Kemptville, has added much to our knowledge of am¬ 
phibian breeding times and turtle-nesting for the region. Joyce 
and Fred have aided this study to a large extent, as have Wanda 
Jane and Thomas William Cook. The area will be familiar to some 
Club members who attended spring frog listening nights there 28 
April 1973 and 26 April 1975. A detailed report on this study 
will be presented at a later time. 

The plates of frogs and of turtles by Anne Hanes which were 
used in the original article are repeated here with the addition, 
also by Anne, of the Spotted Turtle. Charles Douglas, staff 
artist of the Vertebrate Zoology Division of the Museum has done 
the plates of the salamanders and the snakes from the originals 
he prepared for the Popular Handbook of Amphibians and Reptiles 
of Canada which has been submitted for publication by the Museum. 

For those interested in species in Canada as a whole, a 
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series of "fact sheets" in the Neotoma series is available from 
the Information Centre, National Museum of Natural Sciences, 
Ottawa K1A 0M8. This series includes sheets on collecting and 
conservation, and on keeping amphibians and reptiles in captivi¬ 
ty. 


The maps which accompany this article were drafted in their 
final form by Marc Guertin, aided by Hillary Guertin and Joyce 
Reddoch, from the working copies compiled and prepared by the 
Summer f 80 students who were listed earlier. These maps are based 
almost entirely on collections deposited in the National Museum 
of Natural Sciences. These collections are indicated by closed 
circles on the maps. Unfortunately, time has not been available 
to augment these, except for a few critical species, with the ad¬ 
ditional localities where a given species has been observed but 
not collected. Sight records are indicated by open circles. 

In this form, the maps are, therefore, somewhat incomplete 
and do not yet represent real distributions, but they will serve, 
at least, to alert observers to potential gaps in our knowledge. 

I would be grateful for any sightings which add to our knowledge 
of distributions for use in future revisions. Also, any observa¬ 
tions of dates of calling (frogs), mating, egg laying, birth of 
young, spring emergence or last sightings for a year, or any 
other behavioural or habitat notes would be appreciated. I can 
be contacted at the Museum, weekdays at 996-1755, or (preferably) 
by letter. 

Finally, without the encouragement of Editor Joyce Reddoch, 
this revision would never have been completed at this time, and 
for this, and for tackling the hideous task of typing handwritten 
copy, often as marginal notes on the original text, I am extreme¬ 
ly grateful. 


Amphibians and Reptiles 
General Remarks 

Amphibians and reptiles are placed in evolutionary sequence 
between the several classes of "fish" which are limbless and the 
so-called "highest" vertebrates, the birds and mammals. Amphib¬ 
ians and reptiles are sometimes regarded as left-overs from the 
earlier spectacular success of both classes in size, and, parti¬ 
cularly in the reptiles, in diversity. However, the frogs among 
the amphibians and the lizards and snakes among the reptiles are 
world-wide, diverse, and abundant both in number of individuals 
and in species. 

Both groups are ectothermal; that is, they depend largely 
on the temperature of their surroundings, rather than generating 
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body heat internally (endothermal) as do birds and mammals. 
However, by their behaviour, they have the ability to regulate 
their temperature by moving between cooler and warmer areas, 
such as between direct sun and shade. They are only ’’cold-blood¬ 
ed" when in cool surroundings. When they are active, many, par¬ 
ticularly the reptiles, prefer and seek out and maintain quite 
warm temperatures. 

Amphibians and reptiles have exploited one advantage they 
have over warm-blooded vertebrates - they are able to maintain 
themselves on seasonally abundant food sources, because in times 
of food scarcity, such as in winter, they go into a torpid state 
where energy requirements are minimal. Because they do not need 
a constant supply of food just to maintain body heat, they can 
utilize a greater proportion of this energy intake for growth 
and reproduction. 

Traditionally, research on these two classes is grouped to¬ 
gether as the study of herpetology (from a Greek root meaning 
to creep or crawl, hence the study of creepy or crawly things), 
and a person who studies them is termed a herpetologist. In 
slang, amphibians and reptiles are occasionally referred to as 
"herptiles" or "herps", or, more classically proper, "herpeto- 
zoa". 


Amphibians 

CLASS AMPHIBIA: amphibians 

Amphibians have soft and glandular skins and generally lack 
scales (present, embedded in the skin of some of the worm-like, 
tropical caecilians). Amphibians require moisture and tend to 
avoid dry conditions. Away from standing water, they tend to be 
most active on damp days or in the evening when dew provides 
moisture. Amphibian eggs lack a shell and must be laid in water 
or in moist conditions. There are approximately 3260 species in 
the class; 41 have been recorded from Canada. 


Salamanders and Newts 

ORDER CAUDATA: salamanders and newts 

Superficially, a salamander resembles a lizard, and indeed 
the two are often lumped together under the latter name by the 
layman. Salamanders, however, are easily distinguished by their 
soft, moist skins which lack the scales that all lizards possess. 
There are some 336 species of salamanders in the world, and the 
centre of their distribution is North America, where seven of the 
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eight recognized families occur; three of these families are 
restricted to North America. 

Seven species have been found in the Ottawa District. They 
represent a varied group in adaptation and habits. Although the 
typical amphibian is thought of as developing from an egg laid in 
water, through a gilled larval form, into an adult breathing by 
lungs, striking exceptions are presented even within our limited 
fauna. The Mudpuppy retains the normally "larval” gills through¬ 
out life. The Eastern Redback Salamander lays its eggs on land, 
and the young pass the larval stage within the egg, hatching as 
air-breathing miniatures of the adult. One family, the Pletho- 
dont'ldae , lacks lungs; respiration is accomplished through the 
moist skin and the highly vascularized roof of the mouth. 

It should be noted that the name "newt" applies to one par¬ 
ticular group of salamanders, whereas "salamander” is the all- 
inclusive term for the order. 

One species, the Northern Spring Salamander ( Gyr'inoph'ilus 
porphyr'Lt'Lcus) included in the 1968 article on the basis of a 
single larva supposedly collected from Britannia Creek in 1934 
has been deleted from the current list because of failure to 
confirm its occurrence in the District. 


FAMILY PROTEIDA : Mudpuppies, Waterdogs and the Olm of Europe 

MUDPUPPY ( Neoturus maculosus maculosus ) 

Our largest salamander, adults of this species grow to 330 
mm (13 inches) and often larger. The back and sides are brownish 
with darker spots. The red filaments of the plume-like external 
gills are conspicuous on each side of the head; it is our only 
salamander that retains gills as an adult. There are four toes 
on each hind foot; all other salamanders in our area, except the 
small Four-toed Salamander, have five. (All salamanders have 
four toes on each front foot.) Mudpuppies are common particular¬ 
ly in the Ottawa and Rideau Rivers and the Rideau Canal where 
they are taken with hook and line in the winter, often to the a- 
mazement of ice fishermen. They also occur in at least the lower 
portions of smaller rivers and creeks where there is permanent 
water which does not freeze to the bottom in winter. They can 
be found under large flat rocks in the water. The eggs are laid 
in the spring, after high water, under rocks. The female appar¬ 
ently stays near them. The eggs hatch in the summer; the young 
are black above with yellow longitudinal stripes. Several years 
are required to reach maturity. 
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FAMILY SALAMANDRIDAE : Newts and the Old World Fire Salamander 

and its allies 

RED-SPOTTED NEWT ( Notophthalmus vividescens vividescens) 

Adults attain a length of 100 mm (4 inches) and are brown 
or green above, peppered with small black spots, and usually 
have a row of black-bordered red spots on each side. The under¬ 
side is yellow and also has black spots. The immature land 
phase, the eft, is red above and below; it has the black-bordered 
red spots of the adult but usually fewer black spots. The aquat¬ 
ic adults are often common in woodland ponds and small lakes. 

The eft is found under stones, logs and similar cover in the 
woods. The larvae are small and have well-developed external 
gills and a dark line through the eye which distinguishes them 
from other pond larvae. The largest newts in the Ottawa District 
come from the Gatineau area lakes, and these are green with well- 
developed tail fins, especially in the males. On the Ottawa 
side, adults are smaller and generally draber, more brownish in 
colour and are often in temporary woodland ponds or roadside 
ditches. It is likely that the Gatineau lake adults remain in 
the water throughout the year, while the valley forms spend part 
of the summer on land in response to the lowering or drying of 
breeding areas. 


FAMILY AMBYSTOMATIDAE : Mole Salamanders 

BLUE-SPOTTED SALAMANDER ( Ambystoma latevale) 

This bluish-black species attains a maximum length of 130 
mm (5 1/8 inches). Numerous blue spots or flecks are present on 
the sides and underparts. It is often locally abundant in the 
Ottawa valley but is apparently rare over much of the Gatineau 
area. In early to mid-April soon after the ice melts from wood¬ 
land ponds and roadside ditches, breeding migrations to their 
sites are initiated, particularly on rainy nights. This is the 
best time to look for this or the following species by searching 
pond bottoms after dark with a flashlight or a headlamp. By mid- 
May these salamanders have left the ponds. During the remainder 
of the year, ambystomid salamanders are occasionally found by 
turning logs, stones and similar cover, particularly after rains. 
The larvae are greenish or yellowish in colour with relatively 
large external gills. They transform and leave the ponds in 
July and August. 

Together with the Blue-spotted Salamander at many of the 
same breeding ponds, individuals may be found which are often 
larger, to 165 mm (6 1/2 inches), and generally have reduced blue 
spotting. The Blue-spotted Salamander, like most vertebrates, 
has a diploid chromosome number; that is, the chromosomes, which 
are composed of genes, the units of inheritance, in each cell 
occur in matching pairs. However, these larger individuals have 
three sets of matching chromosomes instead of two and are thus 
termed triploids. The triploids which occur with diploid Blue- 
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spotted Salamanders are almost always female. They compete with 
diploid females for the sperm of diploid males. The sperm is 
apparently necessary for their eggs to initiate development, but 
it is not incorporated into the individuals that result. Off¬ 
spring of triploids are always triploid, have received chromo¬ 
somes only from their mothers, and are female. The triploids 
that occur with Blue-spotted Salamanders are believed to have 
resulted from past hybridization between this species and a re¬ 
lated, more southern species, the Jefferson Salamander ( Ambystoma 
jeffersonianum) . The triploids apparently have two sets of 
chromosomes from A. laterale and one from A, jeffersonianum . 
Triploids were recognized as a distinct species in my previous 
list and designated Greater Blue-spotted Salamander ( Ambystoma 
tremblayi) in accordance with the practice of the time. How¬ 
ever, this obscures their hybrid origin and their apparent de¬ 
pendence on the presence of A. laterale males to reproduce. It 
is probably best to recognize their hybrid origin and designate 
them as Ambystoma jeffersonianum x laterale . They are similar 
in habits and habitat to Blue-spotted Salamanders but lay their 
eggs in small clusters, rather than singly or in small groups as 
in the diploids. Their larvae may take slightly longer to devel¬ 
op and transform at a larger size. 

YELLOW-SPOTTED SALAMANDER ( Ambystoma maculatum) 

A large black salamander, up to 204 mm (8 inches) in total 
length, with bright, round, yellow spots on the head, body and 
tail. It is abundant in the Gatineau area but rare or absent 
over much of the Ottawa valley, having been recorded near Cumber¬ 
land, just south of the District near Kemptville, and on the 
western edge of the District at Arnprior. There is a literature 
record for Mer Bleue Bog (Gibson 1908 Ottawa Naturalist 22: 122) 
and a 1906 specimen from "Ottawa”. Breeding time, general habits 
and larvae are similar to the preceding species. 


FAMILY PLETHODONTIDAE : lungless salamanders 

EASTERN REDBACK SALAMANDER ( Plethodon oinereus oinereus) 

Individuals of this form may reach 114 mm (4 1/2 inches). 

Two distinct colour phases occur in the Ottawa District: 1) 

black sides, broad red dorsal stripe (redback phase); 2) black 
dorsally as well as on the sides (leadback phase). The underside 
in both phases is marbled with black and white. (Do not confuse 
young Blue-spotted Salamanders with the leadback phase; the for¬ 
mer are distinguishable by their blue spots.) Eastern Redback 
Salamander is locally common in mature mixed and deciduous wood¬ 
land, but its known occurrence appears scattered, perhaps due to 
some extent to destruction of good habitat but also to insuffic¬ 
ient collecting. The redback phase seems to predominate in popu¬ 
lations in the Gatineau and in the vicinity of Ottawa, but only 
leadbacks have been found in populations on the east side of Ot- 
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tawa and south of Ottawa examined by Fred Schueler. This species 
is found under and in rotting logs, under stones, bark or leaf 
litter. The eggs are laid in moist situations (commonly in rot¬ 
ting logs) on land, and the larval stage is passed within the 
egg. The newly hatched young is a miniature of the adult. The 
tail is easily broken, but it will regenerate in time, a phenom¬ 
enon common in salamanders. 

FOUR-TOED SALAMANDER ( Eemidaotyl'ium scutatum) 

This little reddish-brown salamander reaches a length of 
about 76 mm (3 inches). The milk-white underside with conspicu¬ 
ous black dots will positively identify any specimen. It has a 
conspicuous constriction at the base of the tail which is a com¬ 
mon fracture-point when the tail breaks. There are four toes on 
each hind foot. It is rare and is known in the District only 
from a few localities in the Gatineau area within the Ottawa 
District, although it occurs west of the District in Ontario. 

The eggs are deposited in Sphagnum moss overhanging pools; the 
larvae drop into the water to complete their development after 
hatching. It may wander from Sphagnum bog pools after the breed¬ 
ing season and be found under litter in damp wooded areas. 

NORTHERN TWO-LINED SALAMANDER (Euvycea bislineata bislineata) 

A small, light brownish-yellow salamander, it rarely exceeds 
100 mm (4 inches) and has two dark lines, one down each side of 
the back. Between these lines, and on the sides, there are ir¬ 
regular dark flecks. At the mouth of the Jock River, occasional 
individuals are found which lack dark markings. The yellow, un¬ 
marked underside of adults is distinctive. It is common and is 
most often found under stones at the edges of streams and smaller 
rivers. The larvae have short gills and hide under stones in 
the water. 
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Toads and Frogs 

ORDER ANURA (or SALIENTIA): anurans (frogs, toads, etc.) 

These are the tailless amphibians, a group modified by 
selection for long hind legs and shortened backbones. Although 
some tropical groups lay their eggs on land and others may trans¬ 
port their tadpoles on their backs, those in the Ottawa District 
all follow the "typical” frog life history. They lay their eggs 
in the water, and these eggs hatch as tadpoles. The tadpole has 
gills and an elongated vegetarian intestine. It initially lacks 
legs. At completion of metamorphosis to a toad or frog, the tad¬ 
pole has lost its gills and developed lungs, its intestine has 
shortened to the carnivorous type, and it has grown legs. 

There are 2770 species of anurans in the world, of which 22 
occur in Canada. Ten of the 12 species recorded in Ontario have 
been found in the Ottawa District. 

Each of our species has a distinctive breeding call given 
by the males. Breeding males may also be recognized by various 
secondary sexual characteristics: dark or yellow throats, thumb 
pads, etc. which are noted under each species. Tadpole identifi¬ 
cation is difficult in the field, but the three families are 
easy to distinguish. Toad tadpoles always have dark undersides, 
whereas the treefrogs and the Rana have white, yellowish or 
translucent ones; in the latter the coiled intestine can be seen 
through the body wall. In treefrogs, the eyes are well spaced 
and project slightly out from the head when the tadpole is viewed 
from above. In Bufo and Rana , the eyes are closer together and 
do not project from the head outline laterally. 

In the following descriptions, size refers to the length 
from the tip of the snout to the vent. 


FAMILY BUFONIDAE: "true" toads and their allies 

AMERICAN TOAD ( Bufo americanus americanus ) 

The squat, muddy brown or grayish, greenish, yellowish- or 
reddish-brown toad is readily identified by the numerous warts 
which cover its back and sides. Two large glands, the parotoid 
glands, are conspicuous on the shoulders, and characteristic 
bony ridges (cranial crests) are present on the head between the 
eyes. In the breeding season, the males have dark throats and 
cornified "pads" on their inner front toes. Females reach about 
109 mm (4 1/3 inches); males are somewhat smaller. The toads 1 
call is a long trill; a single trill may last as long as 33 sec¬ 
onds. Toads may breed from late April to June in a wide variety 
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of shallow water habitats, but the peak is usually in May during 
heavy, warm rains. Toads’ eggs are laid in two long, simultane¬ 
ously produced strings, each one egg wide; treefrogs and pond 
frogs lay their eggs in compact or loose masses. Toads are a- 
bundant throughout the District, and they often live in backyards 
and gardens after the breeding season. 


FAMILY HYLIDAE : treefrogs 

MIDLAND CHORUS FROG ( Pseudacris triseriata triseriata) 

This is a little frog, rarely over 33 mm (1 1/3 inches). 

It is brown or grayish, usually with five dark longitudinal 
stripes; occasionally these stripes may be broken to form dashes 
and, more rarely, spots. The lateral stripe is distinctive and 
runs from the nostril along the shoulder and down toward the 
lower sides. The males have dark or yellowish throats in the 
breeding season. The toe discs are minute, and the Chorus Frog 
rarely climbs above tall grass. It is one of the first frogs to 
be heard, calling from roadside ditches and temporary ponds in 
fields with the first warm weather in early to mid-April or, in 
exceptional years, late March. The call is astonishingly loud 
for such a tiny species and has a rasping quality perhaps best 
imitated by drawing a thumbnail over the teeth of a comb. It is 
abundant over most of the Ottawa valley but is absent or uncommon 
in the higher and heavily wooded portions of the Gatineau. Its 
range in the District has been documented in detail by yet-unpub- 
lished surveys by Gary and Anne Hanes. 

NORTHERN SPRING PEEPER ( Hyla crucifer crucifer) 

This agile little frog is only slightly larger than the 
Chorus Frog, rarely reaching 36 mm (1.4 inches). It is light 
brown with a prominent mark on the back, often X-shaped (for 
which it is named). It has prominent toe-discs. Its shrill 
peep-peep-peep mating call is heard throughout the District from 
temporary ponds in or near woods in the spring. Occasional in¬ 
dividuals begin calling soon after the first Chorus Frog, but 
the large choruses come with slightly warmer weather in late 
April or May. A few Peepers may even still call in late June or 
early July. Breeding males have dark or yellow throats. The 
Peeper climbs readily but rarely higher than low bushes. It is 
abundant. 

TETRAPLOID GRAY TREEFROG ( Hyla versicolor) 

Our largest treefrog, this species may attain 60 mm (2.4 
inches), but average adults are smaller. The ground colour is 
variable, and one individual can change through the spectrum 
known for the species. It may be gray, brown or green. Usually 
an irregular dark marking is present on the back. It is orange 
on the posterior sides of the body and on the inner sides of the 
hind legs, surfaces hidden when the leg is folded in a normal 
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sitting position. Large toe discs are present. Between the eye 
and the edge of the upper jaw is a small, light yellow square 
which is usually distinct in all colour transformations. It has 
four sets of matching chromosomes, hence the name ’’Tetraploid 
to distinguish it from the morphologically similar but diploid. 
Gray Treefrog ( Hyla ohrosocelis) which occurs in Canada in Mani¬ 
toba. Breeding does not occur until the weather has warmed con¬ 
siderably - from mid- to late May on into early July. Breeding 
males have dark throats; the female’s throat is white, sometimes 
with a few dark spots. The call is a slow, loud, resonant trill. 
They breed in temporary ponds, usually where there are flooded 
bushes. Outside of the breeding season, they spend most of their 
time in bushes or trees. On a lichen-covered trunk their colour 
may so nearly match the background that the frogs are almost im¬ 
possible to detect. They are common over most of the Ottawa 
District. After the breeding season, they will occasionally give 
muted calls from high in trees on hot, humid days, particularly 
when a thunderstorm is imminent. 


FAMILY RANIDAE : "true” or M pond" frogs 
WOOD FROG ( Rana sylvatica) 

This is the smallest of the Rccnidae in our area; it reaches 
a maximum size of about 55 mm (2 1/8 inches) . A black or dark 
brown "mask” from nostril to back of the tympanum (eardrum), 
bordered below by a white line along the upper edge of the jaw, 
distinguishes this species. The ground colour is generally brown 
but may also be reddish, pale gray or almost black (the latter 
colour particularly in breeding males in cold water). Dorsolat¬ 
eral folds (raised ridges of skin) are prominent along the back. 

A variable number of dark, almost black, spots may be present on 
the back and sides. A light mid-dorsal line is present in about 
4 or 5% of individuals in the Ottawa District. (A comprehensive 
study of the occurrence of the striped form of the Wood Frog in 
eastern North America is available in Schueler and Cook 1980 
Canadian Journal of Zoology 58(9): 1643-1651.) The underside is 
white with dark or dusky flecks. The base of the thumb is dark 
and swollen in breeding males. Vocal sacs are lateral. Breed¬ 
ing is generally in temporary woodland ponds and ditches• The 
Wood Frog is usually the first frog to call in the spring, start¬ 
ing with the Chorus Frogs as soon as the snow has melted. It 
may even begin calling when the shaded part of its breeding pond 
still retains some ice. The call is a ’’quack”, often repeated 
rapidly several times. It occurs throughout the District and 
prefers damp woodland areas. The tadpoles transform in June and 
July. 
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Northern Leopard Frog ( Rana plplens) 

Adults may reach 108 mm (4 1/4 inches) . They are green or 
brown above with circular or elongated oblong dark spots which 
always have narrow but distinct light borders. A light line is 
present along the upper jaw. The dorsolateral folds are conspic¬ 
uous. The underside is milky white and unmarked. The breeding 
male has enlarged and darkened thumb pads. The vocal sacs are 
lateral. The Leopard Frog breeds in temporary and permanent 
ponds, in marshes and shallow lake margins. Calling may begin 
in April, usually slightly later than the Wood Frog. Peak chorus 
occurs in May. The call is a long groaning snore, usually fol¬ 
lowed by several rapid low grunts. After breeding, it may range 
into fields and meadows some distance from the water. The tad¬ 
poles start to transform in late July, and the juveniles spread 
widely into open habitats to feed. It is abundant throughout 
the District. 

PICKEREL FROG ( Rana palustris ) 

This frog attains a maximum length of 87 mm (31/2 inches). 
Like the Leopard Frog, it is spotted, but the ground colour is 
always brown ( never green), and the spots are squarish or rec¬ 
tangular, never rounded. The surest field mark for adults is 
the presence of yellow or orange on the sides of the hind legs; 
this is absent in the young. It has a light line bordering the 
upper jaw. The dorsolateral folds are wide and conspicuous. 

The underside is white. Breeding males have dark thumb pads and 
lateral vocal sacs. This is a rare frog in the Ottawa valley, 
collected only at Rockcliffe and Dow's Swamp and apparently now 
extirpated at both localities. It is more frequent in the upper 
Gatineau. It is said to breed in lake margins, possibly in 
stream backwaters and ponds, but we have no breeding site records 
for Ottawa. It probably breeds here in May. Its call is des¬ 
cribed as a low-pitched snore. Pickerel Frogs inhabit margins 
of bogs, streams and lakes but also forage into meadows away from 
the water in summer. Hybridization has been reported between 
this species and the Leopard Frog in other areas. 


MINK FROG ( Rana septentrionalis) 

A distinctive frog but the most likely to cause confusion 
in identification. It is usually green on the head and should¬ 
ers, becoming brown on the back. The back is spotted with dark 
round spots, set in a boldly reticulated pattern of light green 
which is best developed in adult females. The dorsolateral folds 
usually extend only part way down the back but may be practically 
absent or fairly prominent. The hind legs have irregular 
blotches which tend to elongate along the length of the leg. 

The underside is creamish. The best field mark is the pungent 
odour of a freshly caught individual, resembling that of a mink 
or rotten onions. Specimens soon lose this with handling and 
must be M nose-tested M immediately. No other Ottawa District frog 
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has an odour. It attains a maximum length of 76 mm (3 inches). 
Males have enlarged typana (eardrums), yellow throats and thumb 
pads. The call has been described as cut-cut-cut-cut and is 
somewhat reminiscent of the Wood Frog. It breeds in late May 
and in June, and the tadpoles overwinter one year before trans¬ 
forming. It is a year-round resident of quiet, lily-pad choked 
streams and bogs or lakes and is locally abundant in the upper 
Gatineau and in the Ottawa valley west of the Rideau River. 

GREEN FROG ( Rana clamitans melanota) 

This is the most variable frog in the Ottawa District, and 
some of its variations may be mistaken for the Mink Frog by ob¬ 
servers seeking that species. It is usually green or brown, but 
rarely yellowish or almost black. Some individuals are irregu¬ 
larly spotted or reticulated. The hind legs have narrow bars 
across the leg rather than the elongate blotches of the Mink 
Frog. The dorsolateral folds are usually well developed. The 
underside is white, but there are usually some dark flecks or 
irregular mottlings on the underside of the hind legs and throat. 
The throat of breeding males is deep bright yellow, and the thumb 
is swollen and darkened. The tympanum of mature males is con¬ 
spicuously larger than the eye; in the female it is about equal 
to the eye in diameter. This species has no odour. It attains 
a larger maximum size than the Mink Frog; females may reach 102 
mm (4 inches). This is a frog of ponds and shallow, heavily 
vegetated areas of lakes and rivers. The breeding call is a 
distinctive, banjo-like M chung M . It breeds in May and June, and 
occasional males may be heard in July, The tadpoles usually 
overwinter and transform the following summer. During the summer 
it may be found along the margins of a variety of water situa¬ 
tions including streams. It is common throughout the Ottawa 
District. 

BULLFROG ( Rana catesbeiana) 

The giant frog of the Ottawa District and the largest in 
North America, individuals of this species may exceed 150 mm (6 
inches) in body length locally. It is generally green, but may, 
especially on the back, be brown. It is sometimes uniformly 
coloured, but often has a mottled appearance and may appear 
somewhat warty. Its diagnostic feature is the lack of dorsolat¬ 
eral folds. A raised ridge runs around the posterior edge of 
the tympanum but does not extend on the back. The young are 
speckled with dots of black, never large spots as in Mink or 
Green Frogs, but some adults, particularly females, may have 
irregular blotchy dorsal spots. The throat of the breeding male 
is yellow; in the female and immatures it is white. The tympanum 
in adult males 95 mm or more in snout-vent length is greater in 
diameter than the eye; in females and immatures it is about the 
same diameter as the eye. There may be some dusky mottling on 
the throat and on the white belly and underside of the hind legs. 
This species is very aquatic and inhabits large permanent ponds, 
lakes and margins of rivers where there is little or no current. 
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Its booming voice seems to call "jug-o-rum" or "oua-oua-ron". 
Breeding occurs mostly from late May to early July, but some 
scattered calling may occur into August. The tadpoles may take 
two years to transform; the juveniles may take as long or longer 
to reach maturity. Both adults and (especially) juveniles may 
wander up streams in the summer. It is generally the last spec¬ 
ies to emerge from hibernation and the last to breed. It is 
common in suitable localities throughout the Ottawa District, 
both in the Gatineau and in the valley. 

The Bullfrog is widely taken for its hind legs, which are 
considered a gourmet’s treat by some. Ontario law has restricted 
capture of Bullfrogs to a season from July to October to avoid 
both the peak June breeding and winter hibernation, both periods 
when these frogs are particularly vulnerable. A possession limit 
of fifteen frogs per person is imposed. Commerical collecting 
is allowed only under permit. The fisheries regulations for each 
new year should be consulted for changes and for any prohibited 
areas. 
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Reptiles 


CLASS REFTILIA : reptiles 

Reptiles are covered with scales or plates and have few skin 
glands. Hence their bodies are never moist or slimy, popular 
misconceptions notwithstanding. The reptile egg has a tough 
shell and is always laid on land, never in the water. Some re¬ 
tiles, however, do not lay eggs but give birth to young. There 
are approximately 5954 living species in this class; 42 have 
been recorded in Canada. 


Turtles 


ORDER TESTUDINES : turtles 

It is difficult to confuse members of this order with those 
of any other group of animals. The shell is composed of two 
sections: the upper is the carapace and the lower is the plas¬ 

tron. These two sections are fused with a lateral bridge between 
them. In some species, the plastron may be divided by one or two 
"hinges'’, and the shell will close at least partially around the 
withdrawn head, limbs and tail. Two of our turtles, the Stinkpot 
and Blanding’s Turtle, have a hinge on their plastron, but neith¬ 
er can effectively shut itself within its shell. All turtles lay 
shelled eggs, usually in an exposed location in soft or sandy 
soil. The nest is a hole excavated by the female with her hind 
legs and covered over after the eggs are laid. No other parental 
care is given; the young turtles dig themselves out of the nest 
after hatching and find their own way to a suitable pond, some¬ 
times some distance away. The eggs are laid from late May to 
early July in this area and generally hatch in September or early 
October. In some northern localities, young turtles may overwin¬ 
ter in the nest and not emerge until spring; however, some late 
nests, particularly in cool summers, will fail completely. This 
seems to happen relatively frequently to Snapping Turtle eggs 
here, but its toll may be offset by relatively large clutches. 

Approximately 222 living species of turtles are recognized 
in the world. Of the 13 species known in Canada, 8 occur in On¬ 
tario. Four Canadian species are marine and occur off our At¬ 
lantic and Pacific coasts. 

Seven species are native in the Ottawa District; one other, 
the Wood Turtle, which occurs in adjacent areas, is included in 
the list following, its extra-limital status indicated by an as¬ 
terisk (*) . 
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Before the ban on importation of pet turtles for sale in 
pet stores, the Red-eared Turtle ( Pseudemys soripta elegccns ) was 
commonly imported from the southern United States. These turtles 
often carry Salmonella bacteria, and it was felt unwise to allow 
their sale because they were commonly kept by children. A thor¬ 
ough washing after touching the turtle or the water it was in 
would presumably reduce the danger of being infected by Salmon¬ 
ella. 


FAMILY CHELYDRIDAE: Snapping Turtles 

COMMON SNAPPING TURTLE ( Chelydra serpentina serpentina) 

The Snapper is our largest turtle; it may attain a maximum 
shell length of 47 cm (18 1/2 inches). This length is measured 
from front to rear edges in a straight line, not along the curve 
of the shell. The Snapper has an exceptionally long neck and 
can reach halfway over its shell when trying to discourage a 
tormentor. However, it is most aggressive when surprised on 
land; in the water it will usually slip away if disturbed. The 
carapace, head, limbs and tail are a dull muddy-brown. The tail 
is studded with enlarged vertical plates which are distinctive. 
The reduced plastron is cross-shaped and yellowish. Its small 
size exposes the well-muscled legs and allows them greater free¬ 
dom of movement than is possible in better protected species. 

A Snapper weighing 23 kg (50 lb) was taken near Almonte in 1979, 
but 16 kg (35 lb) is large in wild individuals. A captive, over¬ 
fed specimen which weighed 39 kg (86 lb) has been recorded in the 
United States. 

Snappers prefer large bodies of quiet water and are general¬ 
ly distributed and common throughout the District. The Snapper 
is rightly regarded as a predator on game fish and young ducks, 
but studies show it does not consume significant numbers of 
either. Its evil appearance and capabilities for inflicting a 
painful bite with its sharp beak unfortunately are justification 
enough to some people for its destruction. 

Snappers are considered edible in some areas of its range; 
they are commercially trapped in Ontario, including the Ottawa 
District. Apparently turtles trapped here are sold, largely 
through Kingston, to United States markets. 

Snapping Turtles commonly lay clutches of 20 to 40 eggs, 
far more than other District species; there is one Canadian re¬ 
cord of a female which contained 83 eggs. 


FAMILY KINOSTERNIDAE : Mud Turtles, Musk Turtles and Stinkpots 

STINKPOT ( Stemotherus odoratus) 

This is the smallest turtle in this area; its shell length 
rarely exceeds 115 cm (4 1/2 inches). The carapace is relatively 
steep-sided and brown to almost black. The head has two light 
stripes on each side, but these may be obscured in old males; 
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the limbs and tail are unmarked. Barbies (fleshy projections) 
are present on the chin and throat. The plastron is reduced, 
but confusion with young Snapping Turtles can be avoided easily 
because Stinkpots lack prominent projections on the tail. A 
musky secretion is exuded when the Stinkpot is first handled. 

It has been collected in this area only at Pakenham on the Mis¬ 
sissippi River, at Innisville on Mississippi Lake, and near 
Kemptville. It prefers quiet waters and may be seen in the shal¬ 
lows walking on the bottom. Stinkpots are generally inconspicu¬ 
ous and may be easily overlooked. They have large heads for 
their size and are usually vicious when first handled. Unlike 
other turtles in the District, which dig nests in loose soil or 
sand to the depth their hind legs can reach. Stinkpots may dig 
a shallow cavity in leaf litter and, in some areas, may even 
neglect to cover the eggs! 


FAMILY EMYDIDAE: fresh-water turtles 

MIDLAND PAINTED TURTLE (Chrysemys piota mavginatcc) 

A colourful species, its carapace is olive to almost black 
with red markings on its upper and lower edges. The plastron 
is yellow, usually with a dark central marking. The head, 
limbs and tail are marked with red and yellow lines; a few 
yellow spots are present on the head. This turtle reaches a max¬ 
imum size of slightly over 18 cm (7 1/4 inches)• Males have 
long claws on their front feet. It is the most abundant turtle 
in the Ottawa District and prefers quiet ponds and bays of lakes 
and rivers which are choked with aquatic vegetation. Large 
numbers may be seen sunning on logs or stones that protrude from 
the water, particularly in the spring and early summer. Painted 
Turtles will slip quickly into the water when their basking site 
is approached. Later in the year, when the surrounding aquatic 
vegetation grows high, basking sites are nearly impossible to 
approach. 

MAP TURTLE (Graptemys geographioa) 

The carapace of this turtle is olive to brown and is marked 
with a prominent network of lines and reticulations somewhat 
like an intricate map. This pattern is most conspicuous on the 
young and may be faded in old individuals. The plastron is yel¬ 
low. The head, limbs and tail are olive-green marked with 
greenish-yellow lines. A greenish-yellow spot is present on 
each side of the head behind the eye. The carapace is low and 
keeled along the mid-line; the anterior and posterior edges are 
notched. The carapace in males does not exceed 16 cm (6 1/4 
inches) but reaches 27 cm (10 3/4 inches) in females. It is 
an inhabitant of large bodies of water - rivers and deeper lakes. 
Locally, the species seems to occur in favourable localities a- 
long the Ottawa River: Norway Bay, Fitzroy Harbour, Shirley's 
Bay, and Upper Duck Island. South of the Ottawa District, it is 
common in the Rideau Lakes system. Map Turtles are usually seen 
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sunning on "deadheads" - protruding ends of partly submerged 
logs, or on rocks. They dive quickly into deep water when ap¬ 
proached and are the most difficult to capture of all our spec¬ 
ies. Identification is usually made with field glasses or not 
at all. 

BLANDING'S TURTLE ( Emydoidea blandingi) 

The rounded, high carapace of Blanding's Turtle is black 
with small, yellow, irregular flecks or streaks. The plastron 
is yellow with a large black square on each scute. The head, 
limbs and tail are dark, but the throat and chin are bright yel¬ 
low. The yellow throat will always identify this species posi¬ 
tively. Its maximum carapace length is 26.8 cm (10 1/2 inches). 
Although it is primarily an inhabitant of marshes, ponds and 
bogs, it occasionally forages on land. It seems fairly rare in 
the Ottawa District but is frequently sighted, particularly at 
nesting time, in the Mud Pond - Dunrobin area. On the Quebec 
side, there is a record for Norway Bay, and there are two recent 
sight records in Gatineau Park. 

*W00D TURTLE ( Clemmys insculpta) 

The carapace of the Wood Turtle is brown, and each scute is 
a low pyramid of distinctive concentric rings. The plastron is 
yellow with a large, squarish, dark marking on each scute. The 
head is dark above; the neck and limbs are grayish and orange. 

This distinctive orange colouration is lacking on the young. 

The maximum length of the carapace is 22.9 cm (9 inches). Al¬ 
though the National Museum has specimens collected in "Ottawa", 
they are all accompanied by the notation "found in the street". 

The nearest natural population known occurs in the vicinity of 
Danford Lake, near Kazabazua, where it is apparently fairly 
common. This is a turtle of streams and rivers which may forage 
in meadows and woodlands in the summer. The vicinity of slow, wide 
streams or rivers flowing through sandy or gravelly deposits is 
typical of all Canadian records, and the species 1 restriction to 
such habitats may account for its geographically erratic distri¬ 
bution from Nova Scotia to the Sault Ste. Marie area of Ontario. 

SPOTTED TURTLE ( Clemmys guttata) 

A small turtle, attaining a maximum shell length of 12.7 cm 
(5 inches), it has been termed the "polka-dot" turtle by Conant 
in his field guide because its black carapace is sprinkled with 
small, bold, yellow spots. The plastron is marked with a large, 
dark square on each scute similar to Blanding's and the Wood 
Turtle, but these may cover most of the area giving a mostly 
dark underside. The head and neck are dark with yellow spots, 
and the limbs are orange and black. The only other turtle in the 
District with yellow spots is Blanding f s Turtle, which has more 
irregular, often streaked markings on the carapace and a bright 
yellow throat. 

The Spotted Turtle was first found in the Ottawa District 
in 1974 and 1975 in Mer Bleue Bog. (These and other records in 
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eastern Ontario have been documented by Cook, Lafontaine, Black, 
Luciuk and Lindsay 1980 Canadian Field-Naturalist 94: 411-415.) 

It is a turtle of quiet water, apparently restricted to bog lakes 
and pools in eastern Ontario, but it also inhabits marshes in 
southwestern Ontario. Its recent discovery in Mer Bleue, a 
favourite haunt of local naturalists for a hundred years, is re¬ 
markable. Spotted Turtles have a peak of conspicuous activity 
in the spring and tend to be secretive or dormant in the summer, 
which may account for it being missed previously. Spotted Tur¬ 
tles lay few eggs, an average of only 3.58 per clutch in a popu¬ 
lation in Pennsylvania studied by Carl Ernst, and hatching suc¬ 
cess for that population was only 58.1%. (See Ernst and Barbour 
1972 Turtles of the United States , University of Kentucky Press.) 

A very restricted suitable habitat, together with a low reproduc¬ 
tion rate, may account for the lack of sightings of these turtles 
in the surrounding area where they would be more likely encounter¬ 
ed by casual observers. 


FAMILY TRIONYCHIDAE: Softshell Turtles 

EASTERN SPINY SOFTSHELL TURTLE (Trionyx spiniferus spiniferus) 

In the Softshell, both the carapace and plastron are leath¬ 
ery, and the former bends freely at the sides, in contrast to the 
rigid and bony shells of the majority of turtles. The snout is 
elongated. The pancake-like plastron is grayish to brownish with 
conspicuous dark spots or rings of irregular size. These mark¬ 
ings are replaced by brown blotches in adult females. The reduc¬ 
ed plastron is white or dull yellow. The head, limbs and tail 
are olive, marked with yellow and black. Males reach a maximum 
shell length of 23.5 cm (9 1/4 inches); females reach 43.2 cm 
(17 inches). In its short temper and willingness to bite, the 
Softshell surpasses even the Snapper. This is an extremely aquat¬ 
ic species that prefers lakes and large rivers with muddy or sandy 
bottoms. Only two specimens exist for the Ottawa District, both 
in the National Museum and originally the property of the old 
Fisheries Museum which was dismantled in 1918. The Museum files 
say for each ’’Ottawa, Ontario. Mr. A. Halkett said this specimen 
was taken in the Blanche River near the Rockcliffe rifle range 
by Mr. Bedard”. Although the authenticity of these records has 
been doubted, shortly after the 1968 article appeared, Ron Pitta¬ 
way phoned to report that he had seen one that a friend of his 
had taken at or near Quyon about 1962. The species was also col¬ 
lected in the Montreal area in 1962 at lie Perrot by J. Lovrity. 

It may also occur in the lower Rideau system as Mike Rankin has 
reported an observation from a half mile below the mouth of the 
Jock River made in 1959 which is thought to have been this 
species. 

In 1979, the Post Office featured the Eastern Spiny Soft- 
shell Turtle in its endangered wildlife series of stmaps (Red- 
doch 1979 Trail & Landscape 13(4): 121). 
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Lizards and Snakes 

ORDER SQUAMATA: lizards and snakes 

Two species. Five-lined Skink and Black Rat Snake, which 
occur near, but not actually within, the District are included 
to increase the usefulness of this list to regional naturalists. 
The extra-limital status of these species has been indicated here 
by an asterisk(*). 


SUB-ORDER LACERTILIA: lizards 

Most lizards have two pairs of limbs; some, however, have 
lost one or both pairs, but traces of the limb girdles remain. 
Both halves of the lower jaw are united; visible external ear 
openings are usually present, as are movable eyelids with a nic¬ 
titating membrane (third eyelid). In many species, the tail is 
easily broken off and subsequently regenerated. Most species 
lay eggs, but some give birth to their young. There are 3307 
living species known in the world; only 5 occur in Canada. One 
of these has been recorded in Ontario. 


FAMILY SCINCIDAE: skinks 

*FIVE-LINED SKINK ( Eumeces fasciatus) 

Skinks are cylindrical, relatively short-legged, smooth and 
shiny scaled, active lizards. This species, the only true liz¬ 
ard in eastern Canada, is dark olive or nearly black above with 
five longitudinal white or yellowish lines. With age, these 
stripes become less conspicuous, and the ground colour lightens. 
The head may become coppery or orange in adult males. The tail 
is bright blue in young individuals but gradually changes to 
gray in adults. It breaks very readily and will thrash violent- 
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ly; during this distraction, the skink darts away. The nearest 
records to Ottawa are Snow Road and Palmerston Lake, approximate¬ 
ly thirty-two and forty-seven kilometres northwest of Perth. 

(Its known eastern limit has been documented by Ussher and Cook 
1979 Canadian Field-Naturalist 93: 321-323.) Sawdust piles, 
rock piles, and boards and logs on the ground are excellent cover 
for skinks. This species lays eggs. 


SUB-ORDER SERPENTES : snakes 

All snakes lack limbs; vestigial pelvic limb girdles are 
present only in boids. The two halves of their lower jaws are 
usually separate and are connected by an elastic ligament; each 
half of the lower jaw is similarly attached to the upper. This 
arrangement allows the snake literally to spread its jaws when 
engulfing large prey. Snakes lack external ear openings, and 
their eyelids are usually immovably fused together, but trans¬ 
parent. Their tails do not break easily and do not regenerate. 
Their internal organs are elongated, and commonly the left lung 
is very small or missing altogether. A snake f s tongue is forked 
and is a sensory organ used to pick particles from the air and 
transfer them to two cavities in the roof of the mouth (Jacob¬ 
son’s organ) which is a sense-organ of smell. This is why a 
snake is constantly flicking its tongue in and out. (it is not 
a '’stinger" as sometimes believed!) There are approximately 
2267 species of snakes in the world, of which 24 occur in Canada. 
Sixteen species have been recorded in Ontario, seven of them in 
the Ottawa District. One additional species which occurs near 
the District is included here. 

No poisonous snakes have ever been collected in the Ottawa 
District. The Massasauga Rattlesnake ( Sistrurus eatenatus ) 
occurs in extreme southern Ontario along, and inland from, Lake 
Erie, and northward along Lake Huron and eastern Georgian Bay. 

The nearest locality to our region where it has been recorded is 
the Muskoka Lakes (east of Georgian Bay). The only other poison¬ 
ous species known from the province, the Timber Rattlesnake 
(Crotalus horridus korridus) , was last collected at the Niagara 
Gorge in 1941 and now is presumed to be extinct in Ontario. 

For certain identification of a snake, it is often necessary 
to count the scales around the body - the dorsal scale rows. 

This is done by starting with the first scales above the wide 
ventral (belly) scales and counting diagonally around the body 
to the row on the other side adjacent to the ventrals. The 
"first" scale row is that row adjacent to the ventrals, the 
"second" row is the longitudinal row above it, etc. Often, one 
or more scale rows are added or lost on each side, so that dif¬ 
ferent counts will be obtained from different positions on the 
body. It is standard practice to make three counts, one behind 
the neck, one at midbody, and a final one close to the vent. 

The dorsal counts given in the following accounts (e.g. 19-19-17) 
refer to counts taken at these "standard" positions. 
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Mating may occur in the fall but is more common in the early 
spring. Egg-laying species usually deposit their eggs in rotting 
logs or debris in June or July, and the young may hatch in August 
or September. Live-bearing species produce a litter of young 
sometime from late July into September. The relative warmth of 
the summer influences when young are born; young are born rela¬ 
tively earlier in hot summers and later in cool summers. 


FAMILY COLUBRIDAE : ’’harmless” or typical snakes 

NORTHERN WATER SNAKE ( Nerodia sipedon sipedon) 

This snake may attain a maximum total length of 135 cm 
(53 inches), but the largest I have measured from the District 
was 117 cm (46 inches). Dark brown crossbands, which become 
reddish-brown on the sides, are present on the neck and forward 
portion of the body. The crossbands change to alternating dorsal 
and lateral blotches on the remainder of the body, and form bands 
again on the tail. The narrow areas between the crossbands or 
blotches are light, usually creamish. The underside is white, 
marked with black, orange and reddish half-moons on each ventral 
scale. Large water snakes may be very dark, nearly black, with 
their pattern obscured. Each dorsal scale has a keel (a raised 
central ridge), and the number of rows is usually 23-21-17. This 
water snake is not a ’’moccasin” and is harmless, although it is 
aggressive when cornered or handled and readily bites. (Because 
of bacteria often present in snake’s mouths, it is advisable to 
wash a bite thoroughly to avoid mild infection.) It is locally 
common in this region and frequents the edges and shallows of 
rivers, streams, swamps, bogs and lakes. It feeds largely on 
fish and amphibians; it is live-bearing. 

NORTHERN REDBELLY SNAKE ( Stovevia occipitomaculata occipitomacu- 

lata) 

The record length for this species is 41 cm (16 inches), 
but specimens over 25 cm (10 inches) are rare. The ground colour 
may be brown, black or gray above with four narrow, dark, longi¬ 
tudinal stripes. Three pale yellow spots are present on the 
neck - one dorsally and one on each side. These spots are usual¬ 
ly distinct, but particularly in juveniles they may be fused to 
appear as a ring. The chin and throat are white, and the belly 
is red. The red belly positively identifies this species. The 
dorsal scales are keeled and arranged in 15-15-15 rows. This 
species is common throughout the area, but it is secretive. It 
is terrestrial but is rarely seen in the open. It usually can 
be found only by turning boards, stones or similar cover. It 
feeds mainly on slugs and earthworms; it is a live-bearer. 

A closely related species, the Brown Snake (Stovevia de- 
hayi) , occurs north to at least Chaffey’s Locks north of Kingston 
in the Rideau Lakes area, and east to lie Perrot in Quebec, but 
it has never been recorded in the Ottawa District. This species 
is brown with double dorsal rows of spots, sometimes joined as 
crossbars, a white or pink underside and 17 scale rows. 
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EASTERN GARTER SNAKE ( Tharrmophis sirtalis sirtaHs) 

The largest snake of this species recorded was 124 cm 
(48 3/4 inches); within the District, the maximum measured 
was 97 cm (38 1/4 inches). Specimens over 66 cm (26 inches) 
are uncommon. In our area, the ground colour is dark, usually 
black, and there are three prominent lemon or greenish-yellow 
longitudinal stripes. The lateral stripe is on the second and 
third scale rows. Small, light markings are visible between the 
dorsal and lateral stripes when the skin is spread as it is when 
the snake is irritated or gorged with food. The underside is 
yellowish to greenish, sometimes with a dark central line pos¬ 
teriorly. The dorsal scales are keeled and arranged in 19-19-1/ 
rows. This species is common throughout the Ottawa District and 
is the snake most often seen. It frequents a wide variety of 
terrestrial habitats but also forages at the edges of marshes, 
rivers, ponds, etc. Often it occurs near human habitation and 
will sometimes take cover or even hibernate for the winter in 
house foundations if there are cracks where it can gain entrance. 
No effective repellent exists to dissuade it from this activity, 
and the only way of preventing this behaviour is to seal all 
cracks which might be attractive to it. Eastern Garter Snakes 
are active longer than any other local species and in favourable 
years may emerge in early April and remain active until late 
October. They are live-bearers and have large litters of up to 
40 or more young. This snake feeds mainly on amphibians, earth¬ 
worms and small fish. 

NORTHERN RIBBON SNAKE (Thamnophis sauritus septentrionalis ) 

The record length for this Ribbon Snake is 96.5 cm (38 
inches), but examples over 66 cm (26 inches) are uncommon. These 
snakes are very slender with long tails which usually comprise 
a quarter or more of the total length. The ground colour is 
dark, usually black, and there are three prominent longitudinal 
yellow stripes as in the Eastern Garter Snake. However, the 
lateral stripe of the Ribbon Snake is on the third and fourth 
scale rows on the forepart of the body. There is a chocolate 
band below the lateral stripe. The underside is yellowish or 
greenish. The dorsal scales are keeled and arranged in 19-19-1/ 
rows. Ribbon Snakes are recorded frequently to the west of the 
District; they are common in the ’’Horseback Hills just west of 
Pakenham. The only record in the District is a recent one at 
Morris Island near Fitzroy Harbour. They frequent wet areas 
such as the margins of streams, ponds and lakes; they are seldom 
found far from water. This snake is a live-bearer. (Its range 
west and south of Ottawa has been documented by Woods and Cook 
1976 Canadian Field-Naturalist 90: 69-70.) 

NORTHERN RINGNECK SNAKE ( Diadophis punotatus edwardsx) 

The maximum total length for this species is 62.5 cm (24 5/e 
inches), but individuals over 38 cm (15 inches) are rare. The 
ground colour is gray or bluish slate, and the neck is encircled 
by a yellow ring. The underside is yellow, and each ventral 
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scale has a black mark on both outer posterior edges. The dorsal 
scales are not keeled and are arranged in 15-15-15 rows. This 
is a secretive species, sometimes found under bark, logs, stones 
and similar cover. It has seldom been observed in the Ottawa 
District; most reports are from the Gatineau area, and very few 
are from the valley. It lays eggs. 

EASTERN SMOOTH GREEN SNAKE ( Opheodrys vevnalis vemalis ) 

The record total length for a Smooth Green Snake is 66 cm 
(26 inches), but most specimens are less than 50 cm (20 inches). 
Its colour is uniform grass-green above and white or yellowish- 
white below. There are no markings. Dorsal scales are not keel¬ 
ed and are arranged in 15-15-15 rows. This species may be local¬ 
ly common in the Ottawa District but seems unevenly distributed. 
It is active during the daytime, but its habitat preference is 
for meadows and clearings where its colour conceals it. It 
occasionally may climb low bushes. It is an egg-laying species, 
and several females may choose the same location, such as a rot— 
ing log or gravel bank, and deposit their eggs together. 

EASTERN MILK SNAKE ( Lampropeltis triangulum triangulwn) 

The largest recorded Eastern Milk Snake measured 132 cm 
(52 inches), but most adults do not exceed 90 cm (36 inches). 

The ground colour is light tan, and a series of large, dorsal, 
brown blotches, margined by black, are placed down the centre of 
the back. Two rows of alternating smaller blotches occur along 
each side. (In young specimens, the blotches are reddish, and 
the ground colour is lighter.) The underside is white and ir¬ 
regularly checkered with black rectangles. The scales are not 
keeled; they are arranged in 21-19-17, or rarely, 23-21-19 rows. 
This is a common snake in portions of the District, particularly 
in the Gatineau and west of Ottawa, but it is not often seen. 

It is found in open woodland, clearings, and around farm build¬ 
ings where it hunts mice, its major food. The Milk Snake and 
the following species both constrict their prey and kill it by 
suffocation before swallowing it. 

*BLACK RAT SNAKE ( Elaphe obsoleta obsoleta) 

The largest Black Rat Snake recorded measured 257 cm (101 
inches), but most specimens are under 180 cm (72 inches). The 
colour above is nearly uniform black, but a vague pattern of 
three rows of blotches usually can be discerned. Light areas 
may be visible on the skin between the scales. The underside is 
white, usually marked with a checkerboard pattern anteriorly and 
mottled or completely dark posteriorly. The young have dark 
blotches on a grayish ground colour. The scales are faintly 
keeled, in 25-21-17 or 27-23-19 rows. The Black Rat Snake has 
been collected in the Rideau Lakes area almost to Smiths Falls, 
but there are no records for the Ottawa District. It inhabits 
upland woods or bush areas, usually away from water. Because of 
its size, it is usually killed on sight and may be decreasing in 
abundance. It is one of Ontario*s rarer snakes, and the Rideau 
Lakes portion of its distribution is apparently disjunct from 
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other Ontario populations in the southwestern portions of the 
province. It feeds on mammals and birds; it lays eggs. 
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Checklist of the 

Amphibians 
and Reptiles 

of the Ottawa District 

CLASS AMPHIBIA: amphibians 

ORDER CAUDATA : salamanders and newts 

FAMILY PROTEIDA : Mudpuppies, Waterdogs and the Olm of Europe 

Mudpuppy ( Necturus maculosus maculosus) 

FAMILY SALAMANDRIDAE: Newts and the Old World Fire Salaman¬ 
der and its allies 

Red-spotted Newt ( Notophthalmus viridescens viridescens) 

FAMILY AMBYSTOMATIDAE: Mole Salamanders 

Blue-spotted Salamander ( Arribystoma laterale) 

Yellow-spotted Salamander (Ambystoma maculatum ) 

FAMILY PLETHODONTIDAE: lungless salamanders 

Eastern Redback Salamander ( Plethodon cinereus cinereus) 
Four-toed Salamander ( Hemidactylium scutatum) 

Northern Two-lined Salamander ( Eurycea btslineata bisl'ine- 

ata) 



ORDER ANURA (or SALIENTIA): anurans (frogs, toads, etc.) 
FAMILY BUFONIDAE: "true" toads and their allies 
American Toad ( Bufo americanus americanus) 

FAMILY HYLIDAE: treefrogs 

Midland Chorus Frog ( Pseudaovis tviseviata tviseviata) 
Northern Spring Peeper (Hyla crucifer crucifer ) 
Tetraploid Gray Treefrog ( Hyla versicolor) 

FAMILY RANIDAE : "true” or "pond" frogs 

Wood Frog ( Rana sylvatica) 

Northern Leopard Frog ( Rana pipiens) 

Pickerel Frog ( Rana palustris) 

Mink Frog ( Rana septentrionalis) 
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Green Frog (Rana ctamitans melanota) 
Bullfrog (Rana catesbeiana) 


CLASS REPTILIA: reptiles 

ORDER TESTUDINES: turtles 

FAMILY CHELYDRIDAE: Snapping Turtles 

Common Snapping Turtle (Chelydra serpentina serpentina) 

FAMILY KINOSTERNIDAE : Mud Turtles, Musk Turtles and Stinkpots 

Stinkpot (Stemotherus odoratus) 

FAMILY EMYDIDAE: fresh-water turtles 

Midland Painted Turtle (Chrysemys picta marginata) 

Map Turtle (Graptemys geographica) 

Blanding's Turtle (Emydoidea blandingi) 

*Wood Turtle (Ctemmys insoulpta) 

Spotted Turtle (Ctemmys guttata) 

FAMILY TRIONYCHIDAE: Softshell Turtle 

Eastern Spiny Softshell Turtle (Trionyx spiniferus spini - 

ferus) 


ORDER SQUAMATA: lizards and snakes 

SUB-ORDER LACERATILIA: lizards 

FAMILY SCINCIDAE: skinks 

*Five-lined Skink (Eumeoes fasoiatus) 

SUB-ORDER SERPENTES: snakes 

FAMILY COLUBRIDAE: "harmless" or typical snakes 

Northern Water Snake (Nerodia sipedon sipedon) 

Northern Redbelly Snake (Storeria occipitomaculata oc- 

cipitomaculata) 

Eastern Garter Snake (Thamnophis sirtalis sirtalis) 
Northern Ribbon Snake (Thamnophis sauritus septentrional- 

is) 

Northern Ringneck Snake (Diadophis punetatus echardsi) 
Eastern Smooth Green Snake (Opheodrys vemalis vemalis) 
Eastern Milk Snake (Lampropeltis triangulum triangulum) 
*Black Rat Snake (Elaphe obsoleta obsoleta) 

* not yet found within the Ottawa District but occurs nearby 
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Bus Trips to Presqu'ile and Derby Hill 

This spring, the excursion to Presqu T ile Provincial Park is 
scheduled for April 5, and that to Derby Hill, New York, for 
April 12. In addition to the details listed under Coming Events , 
the following points should be noted. Since these are all—day 
trips, be sure to bring enough food for lunch and snacks. Dress 
warmly and wear waterproof footwear. Bring binoculars, and tele¬ 
scopes, if available, especially to Presqu'ile. 

For the Derby Hill trip, Canadians should bring proof of 
citizenship, and non-Canadians should bring passports. Also, 
binoculars, cameras and other equipment in "new” condition should 
be registered with Canada Customs at the border. 

Make your reservations for these trips by sending your 
cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists 
Club) to Ellaine Dickson, 2037 Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, K2A 0P7, 
at Xe.ast.ten days in advance of the trip. Include your name, 
address, telephone number and the name of the excursion. 


National Museum Activities 

The National Museum of Natural Sciences is offering field 
trips on the Dinobus with a Museum naturalist. Registration 
begins two weeks prior to each trip (at 995-9060). Appropriate 
footwear and clothing are a must. These trips will be repeated 
in French on other dates. 

Sunday, March 29, Sugar Bush , noon to 5 p.m. 

Thursday, April 23, Frog Time! 6:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. Bring rub¬ 
ber boots and a flashlight. 


Audubon Wildlife Films: 

Wednesday, March 25, Northwest Adventures and Adventures ^n 

Penn r s Woods with Tom Diez 

Wednesday, April 22, Another Penguin Summer with Olin Sewall 

Pettingill, Jr. 

The Museum is running a series of films and lectures on 
mining in Canada. Films will be shown on Saturday March 7, 
and Sunday, March 8, and on Saturday, April 4, and Sunday, 

April 5, all at 3 p.m. The following lectures will be given, 

both at 8 p.m.: % . 

Thursday, March 12, Ancient and Modern Explorafoon and Mimng 

Techniques for Gold and Silver by Dr. Robert 
W. Boyle, Geological Survey of Canada 
Thursday, April 9, Geology and Nuclear Waste Disposal by Dr. 

George Skippen, Carleton University. 
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arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Frank Bell (521-8046), Chairman 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive 
earlier; leaders start promptly. If you need a ride, don r t 
hesitate to ask the leader. 


Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

3 March BIG BONES AND TINY STONES: THE STUDY OF ANCIENT EN¬ 
VIRONMENTS AND EARLY PEOPLE IN THE NORTHERN YUKON 
TERRITORY 

Speaker: Richard E. Morlan 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

The talk will emphasize the uniqueness of the Yukon 
Territory as Canada’s only large unglaciated area. 
Partly due to its non-glaciated character, as well as 
widespread permafrost, preservation of plant and ani¬ 
mal fossils is excellent in many areas. Among the 
fossil remains are bone and antler artifacts and tiny 
flakes of stone which signal the arrival of people 
more than 50,000 years ago. Richard Morlan is a Yukon 
_archaeologist with the National Museum of Man.__ 


Saturday CROSS-COUNTRY SKI TRIP TO INTERPRET ANIMAL TRACKS 
7 March Leaders: Harry and Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

An all—day outing in the area of Mount St. Patrick. 
Bring a hearty lunch. All persons wishing to go must 
phone the leaders at the above number by Thursday, 5 
March, to arrange further details. 


Sunday WINTER BIRDS 

15 March Leader: Bill Clark (224-0539) 

Assistant: Ian Davidson 

Meet: Neatby Building, located one block west of the 
Irving Place - Maple Drive stoplight on Carling 
Avenue. Use the parking lot west of the Neatby 
Building and south of the greenhouses. 

Time: 8:30 a.m. 

Half-day trip; bring a snack and binoculars. From the 
meeting place, participants will travel by car to areas 
with interesting winter birds, especially at bird feed¬ 
ers. 
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Tuesday 
17 March 


Sunday 
5 April 


Sunday 
12 April 


Tuesday 
14 April 


VISIT TO THE HERPETOLOGY SECTION OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM 
OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
Leader: Francis Cook 

Meet: Beamish Building, 1501 Carling Avenue (just west 

of Bayshore Marine near the corner of Carling 
and Kirkwood Avenues) The parking lot is on the 
west side of the building. The entrance to the 
Herpetology Section is located in the back third 
of the building. 

Time: 7:30 p.m. 

The visit will include a tour of the laboratory and 
live animal section, and a look at the largest study 
collection of reptiles and amphibians in Canada. 

Francis Cook is Curator of Herpetology at the Museum. 


BUS EXCURSION: BIRDING AT PRESQU'ILE PROVINCIAL PARK 
Leader: Bruce DiLabio (729-6267) 

Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Centre 

Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 
Time: 6:30 a.m. 

Cost: $14.00 per person (prepaid 10 days in advance) 

The large flocks of migrating waterfowl gathered at 
Presqu'ile prior to journeying further north should be 
the highlight of the trip. See page 110 for further 
details. 


BUS EXCURSION: HAWK MIGRATION AT DERBY HILL, N.Y. 
Leaders: Steve 0 1 Donnell and Loney Dickson (226—4217) 

Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Centre 

Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 
Time: 6:30 a.m. 

Cost: $14.00 per person (prepaid 10 days in advance) 

The trip has been scheduled two weeks earlier this year 
in the hope of seeing a greater variety of species. 

This should also be a good time for observing waterfowl. 
See page 110 for further details. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
LIFE IN RAMSAYVILLE MARSH 
Speaker: Teresa Aniskowicz 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Teresa will show slides and talk about Ramsayville 
Marsh in all seasons with particular emphasis on the 
birds, especially the rails, and the marsh vegeta¬ 
tion. _— 
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Friday AMPHIBIANS IN SPRING 

24 April Leader: Stephen Darbyshire (749-9317) 

Meet: parking lot at Mulvihill Lake in Gatineau Park 

Time: 7:30 p .m. 

Bring a strong flashlight and a long-handled dip net; 
wear rubber boots and warm clothes. Since the success 
of this outing depends very much on the weather, in the 
event of poor weather, those intending to participate 
should telephone the leader within a few hours of 7 p.m. 
to find out whether or not the excursion has been can¬ 
celled. In the event of cancellation, the outing will 
take place, again weather permitting, on Friday, May 1, 
at 8:00 p.m. 


Tuesday OFNC SOIREE - SOMETHING OLD WITH A NEW TWIST 
28 April Meet: R A Centre, 2451 Riverside Drive 
Time: 7:00 - 10:00 p.m. 

_See the centrefold for additional details. 


Friday WORKSHOP ON THE USE OF BOTANICAL KEYS 
1 May Leader: Paul Catling 

Meet: Activity Centre, Room 3, National Museum of 

Natural Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Time: 7:30 p.m. 

Paul Catling, a botanist at Agricultural Canada, is co- n 
author of the book Trees, Shrubs and Flowers to Know 
in Ontario . 


Saturday BIRD WALK FOR BEGINNERS 
2 May Leader: Fran Goodspeed (820-4601) 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 

Time: 7:30 a.m. 

This walk is offered for novice birders. Binoculars 
are essential; insect repellent and waterproof foot¬ 
wear are advisable. 


Sunday BIRDING AT SHIRLEYS BAY 

3 May Leader: Bruce DiLabio (729-6267) 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 
Time: 7:00 a.m. 

Bring waterproof footwear, binoculars and insect re¬ 
pellent . 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the May-August issue must be in 
the Editor r s hands before March 14. 
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